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CHAPTER  I 


A  MASTER  OF  ROMANCE 

"I  have  a  weakness  for  a  novel  that  tells  a  story/'  wrote  James 
Hilton  in  the  preface  to  the  1935  edition  of  Without  Armor.  And 
because  he  tells  a  story  unusually  well,  because  a  good  many  other 
people  share  his  weakness,  he  has  become  increasingly  popular 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  would  it  be  impertinent  to  suspect  Mr.  Hilton  of  voicing 
only  a  half  truth  when  he  declares  himself  for  the  novel  of  romantic 
adventure?  Take  Lost  Horizon,  for  example.  Carefully  set  in  a 
framework  that  adds  verisimilitude  to  the  tale,  the  narrative  rushes 
headlong  into  puzzling  mystery.  At  the  beginning  the  book  is 
adventure  pure  and  simple— well  plotted,  well  written,  often  hint- 
ing of  some  great  unknown.  Then,  with  the  mystery  revealed,  the 
story  suddenly  changes  its  course,  centering  not  so  much  on  the 
physical  struggle  of  a  group  in  a  strange  and  possibly  hostile 
environment  as  on  the  mental  and  spiritual  struggle  of  one  man, 
Conway,  confronted  by  a  new  way  of  life.  The  conflict  is  no 
longer  between  people;  it  is  a  conflict  of  ideas,  of  philosophies. 

When  Conway  accepts  the  tenets  of  the  High  Lama,  we  realize 
that  Mr.  Hilton  has  abandoned  his  thriller  for  quieter  conquests 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Time  stood  still  in  that  other  world 
hidden  away  behind  the  mountains  in  the  Valley  of  Blue  Moon. 
Space  was  somehow  conquered.  The  mind  proved  itself  master  of 
mere  physical  limitations.  Peace  and  serenity— rare  qualities  in 
this  life  of  ours — were  the  rewards  of  contemplation. 

Lost  Horizon  is  an  adventure  story,  but  there  are  adventures 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  body.  The  reader  who  revels  in  tall 
tales  and  strange  quests  has  a  story  very  much  to  his  liking.  The 
reader  who  welcomes  ideas  along  with  entertainment  is  not  dis- 
appointed. With  such  a  dual  appeal  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lost 
Horizon  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  book. 

Thrill  crowds  upon  thrill  in  another  of  Mr.  Hilton's  novels, 
Without  Armor.  When  the  last  page  is  finished  and  the  book  has 
been  put  aside,  what  do  we  think?  A  bit  exhausted  by  the  breath- 
taking pace  of  the  narrative,  we  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
this  has  been  more  than  a  story  of  danger  and  suspense.  The  wild 
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tempestuous  currents  of  the  Russian  revolution  rush  through  the 
pages ,  carrying  with  them  serenity  and  justice  in  the  person  of  an 
Englishman,  one  A.  J.  Fothergill.  We  learn  with  him  that  the  fear 
of  dying  is  worse  than  death.  We  discover  that  man  carries  within 
himself  a  sanctuary  to  which  the  spirit  may  retreat  for  peace. 

Twice  A.  J.  Fothergill  had  his  happiness  within  his  grasp. 
Twice  he  lost  it.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Hilton  sees  him 
happier  in  his  loss  than  if  he  had  attained  his  heart's  desire.  In 
struggle,  in  searching,  lies  man's  greatest  happiness.  If  he  manages 
to  get  what  he  wants,  he  finds  it  a  bit  uninteresting  compared  to 
the  zest  with  which  he  has  sought  it  out. 

We  are  playing  with  ideas  again,  and  in  a  story  crammed  with 
adventure.  Mr.  Hilton  has  "a  weakness  for  a  novel  that  tells  a 
story,"  and  he  uses  considerable  craft  in  the  telling  of  it.  But  he 
seems  to  have  a  weakness  for  ideas,  too,  for  moments  in  which 
the  value  of  this  life  is  examined  and  assayed.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
skilfulness  that  the  elements  in  his  stories  mix  well  together  in  one 
composite,  integrated  whole. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  In  the  Valley  of  Blue  Moon 

Special  Reference: 

Lost  Horizon,  by  James  Hilton. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  What  purposes  are  served  by  the  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue? 

c.  What  characteristics  of  Conway  and  what  experiences  in  his  life 

make  him  a  good  central  figure  for  a  novel  of  this  kind? 

d.  Recount  the  stories  of  the  various  inmates  of  the  lamasery. 

e.  What  philosophy  permeates  Shangri-La? 

f.  How  could  Shangri-La  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  everyday  life? 

g.  Comment  on  the  author's  style  and  his  method  of  developing 

the  story. 

h.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  book. 

2.   Great  Adventure 

Special  Reference : 

Without  Armor,  by  James  Hilton. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  How  are  the  most  unlikely  events  made  to  seem  possible — such 

as  A.  J.'s  banishment  to  a  very  remote  part  of  Siberia; 
Poushkoff's  sacrifice? 
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c.  The  novel  could  have  been  written  without  the  Preface.  Would 

it  have  been  just  as  good?  What  purpose  does  the  Preface 
serve?    What  would  have  been  the  result  of  its  omission? 

d.  Comment  on  the  quality  of  the  humor  in  the  book. 

e.  Characterize  A.  J.  Fothergill  and  Daly,  perhaps  reading  excerpts 

from  the  book  in  illustration. 

f.  Discuss  the  political  background. 

g.  Comment  on  the  sense  of  impending  doom  that  seems  to  sur- 

round A.  J.  and  Daly  as  they  escape  from  one  danger  to 
another. 

3.  Farewell 

Special  Reference; 

Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips,  by  James  Hilton. 

a.  Read  aloud  selected  passages  that  will  serve  to  summarize  the 

book. 

b.  Comment  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  story  is  told.  It 

is  almost  Mr.  Chips's  autobiography,  his  own  recollections  of 
his  life,  but  the  book  has  that  added  impersonality  of  the  third 
person  that  gives  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  comment  and 
philosophy. 

c.  Discuss  Mr.  Chips  as  representing  a  way  of  life,  a  time  that 

is  gone. 

d.  Is  the  book  over  sentimental,  too  precious,  or  does  Mr.  Hilton 

use  enough  restraint  to  save  himself? 


Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Hilton,  James.  And  Now  Good-bye;  Was  It  Murder?;  Rage  in  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  II 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 

The  early  English  story  teller  set  for  himself  the  task  of 
entertaining  his  readers  with  tales  of  brave  knights,  daring  rogues, 
and  popular  heroes.  High  adventures  they  were,  without  much 
more  of  a  plot  than  the  mere  threading  together  of  one  episode 
after  the  other.  The  characters  were  types,  not  individuals,  and 
their  reactions  to  various  situations  were  standardized  according 
to  the  patterns  of  their  personalities. 

There  was  frequently  a  moral  to  this  early  prose  fiction — a 
moral  popular  with  the  readers  and  dear  to  their  hearts.  At  first 
this  moral  was  determined  more  by  the  readers  than  by  the  writer 
himself.  The  novelist  pointed  his  tales  by  whatever  lessons  were 
most  acceptable  to  his  public.  Gradually,  however,  novels  became 
a  more  direct  expression  of  the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  the 
men  who  wrote  them  rather  than  a  mere  reflection  of  the  general 
opinions  then  currently  popular. 

With  Henry  Fielding  the  English  novel  showed  marked  signs 
of  individuality.  "Of  the  smug,  prudish  morality  that  the  eighteenth 
century  accepted  for  literary  purposes,  Fielding  would  have  noth- 
ing." He  began  Joseph  Andrews  as  a  burlesque  of  Richardson's 
popular  paragon  of  sentimentality,  Pamela.  Fielding's  characters 
were  men  as  he  saw  and  knew  them,  depicted  with  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

The  step  from  early  English  prose  fiction  to  the  novel  of  today 
is  not  an  easy  one.  Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  the 
days  of  Lyly's  Euphues.  Many  presses  have  spread  much  ink  over 
countless  pounds  of  paper.  And  there  has  emerged  an  art  form 
which  a  writer  may  bend  to  his  moods  at  will.  The  novel  is  no 
longer  static  or  conventional,  limited  to  the  entertainment  of  read- 
ers. A  novel  does  more  than  reflect  life;  it  comments  on  life,  and 
if  a  writer  is  skilful,  the  novel  may  be  one  tiny  faceted  portion 
of  life  itself. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  novelist  to  comment  on  conditions 
in  the  world  around  him.  We  talk  of  the  novel  of  protest  and  the 
reform  novel  as  if  they  were  some  new  products  of  our  own  time, 
but  this  is  not  so.  For  years  novelists  have  written  of  the  evils  in 
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everyday  social  and  economic  conditions.  But  there  we  find  a  hint 
of  what  we  are  developing  in  these  1920's  and  '30's— not  the 
novelist  who  comments  on  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  but  a  commen- 
tator on  the  wrongs  of  the  world  who  writes  a  novel.  And  what 
a  difference  there  can  be! 

Paul  Green,  an  experienced  writer  in  various  forms,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breathing  a  considerable  amount  of  life  into  the  problems 
of  the  tenant  farmer.  This  Body  the  Earth  has  feeling,  tensity  of 
emotion,  real  individual  people.  But  Grace  Lumpkin  has  allowed 
her  zeal  to  outweigh  her  art  in  A  Sign  for  Cain.  Her  people  tare 
stock  characters,  walking  through  a  story  put  together  so  stiffly 
that  its  joints  creak.  I  doubt  if  a  reading  of  this  book  will  persuade 
anyone  to  change  his  views  on  certain  racial  or  economic  questions. 
A  Sign  for  Cain  sets  a  good  example  of  what  not  to  do  for  anyone 
who  would  write  a  novel  or  plead  a  cause. 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  A  Happy  Land 

Special  Reference: 

This  Body  the  Earth,  by  Paul  Green. 

a.  What  is  the  theme  underlying  the  book  as  a  whole? 

b.  Describe  the  life  of  Len  Barnes  and  of  Annie,  his  wife. 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  Alvin  and  Rassie. 

d.  Summarize  the  story  of  Alvin  Barnes  and  his  efforts  to  win 

his  way  to  independence. 

e.  Comment  on  the  small  amount  of  humor  in  the  book. 

f.  Comment:  "It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Green's  credit  that  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  he  has  written  a  thesis  novel,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  been  more  successful  with  his  characters  than  many  a 
novel  completely  devoid  of  any  intention  to  prove  a  case." 

g.  The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Green  uses  dialect  is  worth  noting. 

h.  Point  out  any  weaknesses  in  this  indictment  against  the  system 

of  sharecropping  in  the  South. 

i.  Compare  This  Body  the  Earth  with  The  Time  of  Man,  by  Eliza- 

beth Madox  Roberts. 

Additional  Reference: 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.   The  Time  of  Man. 

2.  Far,  Far  Away 

Special  Reference: 

A  Sign  for  Cain,  by  Grace  Lumpkin, 
a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  book. 
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b.  Criticize  it  as  "a  picture  of  the  decay  of  the  aristocratic  tra- 

dition of  the  South  and  the  birth  of  class  consciousness  and 
organization  among  tenant  farmers,  share  croppers,  and  plan- 
tation workers." 

c.  Do  the  characters  seem  to  be  individuals,  or  are  they  types? 

d.  The  book  is  of  interest  because  it  indicates  a  trend  of  current 

fiction,  but  criticize  it  as  a  novel  which  should  have  motivation, 
characterization,  plot. 

e.  Is  the  dialogue  natural  and  effective? 

f.  Comment:  "So  let  us  simply  say  that  the  novel  cannot  reach  its 

highest  level  as  creative  art  whenever  it  tries  to  prove  some- 
thing." 


Additional  References: 

Burke,  Fielding.  Call  Home  the  Heart. 
Lumpkin,  Grace.    To  Make  My  Bread. 


CHAPTER  III 


AND  THE  FULLNESS  THEREOF 

The  soil  now  yields  its  yearly  crop  of  novels  for  our  library 
shelves  just  as  it  sends  its  produce  to  our  dining  tables. 

Gladys  Hasty  Carroll  sees  benevolence  and  plenty  for  those 
who  live  close  to  mother  earth.  In  As  the  Earth  Turns  a  life  of 
pleasant  struggle  was  rewarded  by  satisfaction  to  the  mind  and 
to  the  body.  In  A  Few  Foolish  Ones  passage  of  time  reveals  the 
power  and  understanding,  the  underlying  success  made  possible  by 
close  contact  with  the  soil.  If  we  are  to  accept  this  author's  inter- 
pretation, life  loses  much  of  its  savor  even  in  small  country  towns; 
in  cities  it  becomes  practically  unbearable. 

Even  though  the  turning  of  the  earth  brings  winter,  Gladys 
Hasty  Carroll  seems  sure  that  spring  can  never  be  far  behind. 

Josephine  Johnson's  Now  in  November  is  also  concerned  with 
life  on  a  farm.  In  the  Haldmarne  family,  however,  we  sense  none 
of  that  hearty  satisfaction,  that  full-bodied  zest  which  flows  from 
the  earth  to  the  characters  in  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll's  books.  The 
Haldmarnes  are  struggling  on  mortgaged  land  in  a  last  effort  to 
gain  security,  but  the  struggle  in  the  book  is  not  so  much  with  the 
soil  as  within  themselves.  "The  land  is  the  background,  changing 
and  beautiful  in  a  thousand  ways  each  hour,  but  essentially  Jose- 
phine Johnson  writes  of  people,  the  unalterable  loneliness  of  human 
beings,  the  hard,  breath-taking  interplay  of  human  emotions." 

The  earth  must  turn  full  circle,  but  spring  and  summer  may 
bring  not  reassurance  and  courage,  but  the  stark  bitterness  of 
another  winter. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Bragdons 

Special  Reference: 

A  Few  Foolish  Ones,  by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll. 

a.  Tell  the  story,  reading  aloud  selected  passages. 

b.  Compare  the  young  Gus  Bragdon  with  the  old  Gus  Bragdon. 

c.  Characterize  Sarey,  Roxanna,  Kate. 

d.  Is  this  the  story  of  an  individual  family  or  of  a  way  of  life? 

e.  Comment  on  the  humor  in  the  book. 

f.  Read  passages  which  illustrate  the  author's  literary  style. 
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g.  Does  the  story  seem  real  and  true  to  life? 

h.  Compare  the  qualities  of  Gus  with  those  of  his  daughter  Kate. 

Additional  Reference: 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty.  As  the  Earth  Turns. 

2.  The  Haldmarnes 

Special  Reference: 

Now  in  November,  by  Josephine  Johnson. 

a.  Summarize  the  story,  developing  the  plot  by  reading  aloud 

from  the  book. 

b.  How  does  the  external  struggle  on  the  farm  affect  the  struggle 

of  the  characters  within  themselves? 

c.  Characterize  the  three  daughters. 

d.  Point  out  the  qualities  of  Miss  Johnson's  style — its  simplicity, 

its  rhythm.    Illustrate  by  reading  aloud. 

e.  Comment:  "So  quiet,  almost  dream-like,  is  the  tenor  of  the  book, 

so  subtly  and  skillfully  does  Miss  Johnson  further  the  action 
of  her  story,  that  one  is  ready  for  the  devastating  climax  be- 
fore one  half  realizes  that  the  ground  has  been  carefully  laid." 

f .  Compare  this  book  with  one  of  the  farm  novels  by  Phil  Stong. 


Additional  Reference: 

Stong,  Phil.  Stranger's  Return. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MARCHING 

For  three  years  these  United  States  hung  poised  upon  the 
brink  of  war.  Strange  years,  they  were.  Statesmen  preached  neu- 
trality and  churchmen  prayed  for  war.  Pleas  for  peace  were 
drowned  out  by  the  accusing  cry  of  "Pacifist."  Drums  of  prepared- 
ness parades  went  rolling  along  the  streets. 

Finally  the  decisive  step  was  taken,  and  all  America  was  march- 
ing down  the  road  to  war. 

It  is  this  period  from  1914  to  1917  that  Walter  Millis  has 
examined.  To  this  very  day  we  are  probably  still  far  from  knowing 
all  that  happened  during  those  years.  Why,  finally,  did  we  fight? 
Senator  Nye  says  that  we  fought  "to  save  the  skins  of  American 
bankers  who  had  bet  too  boldly  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  and 
had  two  billions  of  dollars  of  loans  to  the  Allies  in  jeopardy,"  and 
that  "it  was  sales  and  shipments  and  the  financing  of  munitions 
and  contraband  and  lure  for  profit  that  drew  us  into  the  last  war." 

To  some  extent  this  is  true,  for  it  was  an  economic  war  we  were 
fighting.  But  Mr.  Millis  finds  that  there  were  many  other  under- 
currents of  thought  and  feeling,  intrigue  and  secret  agreements, 
which  were  combining  to  sweep  the  United  States  over  the  brink 
into  the  World  War. 

And  war  itself?  Men  continue  to  condemn  it,  and  they  continue 
to  engage  in  it.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wrote,  "The  more  I  study  the 
world,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  inability  of  force  to  create 
anything  durable."  George  Washington  wrote,  "My  first  wish  is  to 
see  the  whole  world  at  peace."  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "I  abhor 
war,  and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind."  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  forcefully  on 
the  subject. 

Yet  which  of  these  men— and  how  few  of  us  today— could 
conceive  the  physical  and  mental  torture  of  modern  war,  its  tech- 
nique which  often  rises  to  the  martial  perfection  of  annihilation 
and  which  sometimes  misses  this  perfection  in  a  tortured  mass  of 
wounded  and  maimed  and  blinded.  How  can  we  picture  the  stress 
of  war  on  the  individual  and  on  the  mass? 
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In  Paths  of  Glory  Mr.  Humphrey  Cobb  reveals  some  of  the 
things  that  can  happen  to  men.  General  Assolant,  swept  away  by 
personal  pride  and  ambition,  is  infuriated  by  the  failure  of  his 
troops  to  advance  in  the  face  of  heavy  firing.  He  orders  the  com- 
manding officers  of  four  companies  to  select  a  man  from  each  com- 
pany to  be  courtmartialed  and  shot  for  cowardice. 

And  the  four  men?  In  the  end  there  are  only  three,  for  one  of 
the  captains  sidesteps  the  issue.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cobb  began  with  the 
idea  of  having  each  man  represent  a  type — Ferol,  brutal,  criminal; 
Didier,  faithful,  simple,  and  honest;  Langlois,  sensitive,  thought- 
ful. Each  of  them  rebels  against  the  monstrous  chance  that  has 
sentenced  him  to  face  a  firing  squad.  On  the  surface  it  is  a  cruelly 
abrupt  and  unjust  ending  to  their  lives. 

Then  truth  points  to  a  sharp  irony.  What  end  could  these  men 
expect,  other  than  death,  whatever  way  it  came  to  them?  Why  did 
they  dread  bullets,  when  they  faced  them  every  day?  What  else 
was  in  store  for  them  except  death?  Had  they  not  set  their  feet 
on  the  paths  of  glory? 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  As  to  War 

Special  Reference: 

Road  to  War,  by  Walter  Millis. 

a.  Describe  the  general  situation  before  the  World  War  was  de- 

clared. 

b.  Summarize  the  careers  of  Colonel  House  and  Walter  Hines 

Page  as  diplomats. 

c.  How  was  real  neutrality  of  the  United  States  applied  to  pas- 

senger boats  carrying  munitions? 

d.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Lusitanfia,  perhaps  reading  pages  162-170. 

e.  Discuss  William  Jennings  Bryan's  idea  of  true  neutrality. 

f.  What  was  the  part  played  by  propaganda?    Relate  the  incident 

of  the  stolen  brief  case. 

g.  Tell  the  story  of  "Preparedness." 

h.  How  did  the  United   States  change  from  armed  neutrality 

to  war? 

i.  Trace  the  general  policies  of  President  Wilson  through  this 

period. 

Additional  References: 

Dulles,  Allen  W.,  and  Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish.  Can  We  Be  Neutral? 

Seymour,  Charles.  American  Neutrality,  1914-1917. 

See  also  the  books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Millis  in  the  Preface  of  his  book. 
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2.  But  to  the  Grave 

Special  Reference: 

Paths  of  Glory,  by  Humphrey  Cobb. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  The  author  treats  his  material  as  straight  narrative,  without 

any  subjective  element.  How  does  the  book  gain  by  this  ap- 
proach? 

c.  What  would  you  say  of  Mr.  Cobb's  use  of  horror?    Of  physical 

detail? 

d.  By  what  method  are  the  characters  delineated? 

e.  Comment  on  the  humor  in  the  book.    What  is  its  general  effect? 

f.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  characters  toward  religion  and  the 

Church? 

g.  Compare  Paths  of  Glory  with  any  other  novel  about  the  World 

War. 

Additional  References: 

Barber,  Frederick  A.,  editor.    The  Horror  of  It. 
Stallings,  Laurence,  editor.  The  First  World  War. 


CHAPTER  V 


PEN  AND  PAINT  BRUSH 

Although  they  differ  widely  in  many  ways,  A  Man  Called  Cer- 
vantes and  Lust  for  Life  inevitably  find  their  way  next  to  each 
other  on  our  bookshelf.  These  two  current  novels  center  around 
actual  men,  and  biographical  fiction  is  such  a  perilous  undertaking 
that  two  examples  of  it  necessarily  offer  themselves  for  comparison. 

The  central,  figures  in  the  two  books  were  both  artists.  Cer- 
vantes, a  man  of  sword  and  pen,  had  a  keen  wit  and  a  lively 
imagination.  Known  all  over  the  world  is  Don  Quixote,  in  which 
he  ridiculed  sixteenth-century  chivalry  and  revealed  with  under- 
standing every  class  of  society. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  sought  expression  through  a  different 
medium.  In  dusky  black  that  somehow  takes  on  the  warmth  of 
color,  in  paint  that  runs  riot  over  the  canvas,  he  caught  the  essence 
of  the  people  and  of  the  countryside  around  him. 

As  novels  the  two  books  are  not  equally  successful.  Cervantes 
has  eluded  the  printed  word,  but  the  poor  struggling  spirit  of 
Vincent  Van  Gogh,  painfully  self-tortured,  lies  before  us. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.   A  Certain  Man 

Special  Reference: 

A  Man  Called  Cervantes,  by  Bruno  Frank. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  Who  was  Cervantes? 

c.  Discuss  briefly  Don  Quixote. 

d.  Is  A  Man  Called  Cervantes  successful  as  a  novel  and  as  a  bi- 

ography?   Criticize  it  from  these  two  points  of  view. 

e.  Is  the  characterization  in  the  book  by  individual  or  by  type? 

f.  Criticize  the  novel  as  the  story  of  a  person  and  the  story  of  a 

period  in  history. 

g.  In  what  way  does  the  author  secure  the  effect  of  reality? 

2.  Vincent  Van  Gogh 

Special  Reference: 

Lust  for  Life,  by  Irving  Stone. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  Who  was  Vincent  Van  Gogh? 
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c.  How  much  is  Van  Gogh's  life  moulded  by  events  beyond  his 

control? 

d.  How  much  of  a  part  do  his  character  and  personality  play 

in  shaping  the  development  of  his  life? 

e.  Is  the  conflict  in  this  book  entirely  within  the  mind  of  the  central 

character,  or  is  there  external  conflict? 

f.  Discuss  the  sources  used  by  the  author,  reading  significant  pas- 

sages if  the  books  are  available. 

g.  Comment  on  the  literary  style. 

h.  Discuss  Van  Gogh's  place  in  modern  art.    If  possible,  display 

examples  of  his  paintings,  especially  those  referred  to  in  Lust 
for  Life. 

Additional  Reference: 

Meier-Graefe,  Julius.  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  a  Biographical  Study. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THIS  SIDE  OLYMPUS 

Most  discussions  on  the  relation  of  art  to  life  resort  to  certain 
expressions  which  are  pleasantly  familiar  to  us.  Art  is  creation. 
Art  is  beauty.  "Art/'  in  the  words  of  Ruskin,  "is  the  work  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  man." 

What  universal  qualities  characterize  a  work  of  art?  Design. 
Pattern.  Balance.  These  all  appear  in  a  work  of  art,  whether  it 
be  sculpture,  painting,  or  architecture.  They  appear  in  music,  too. 
They  must  be  present  in  literature  as  well.  The  same  general  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  true  of  fine  arts  since  the  world  began  are, 
when  translated  into  terms  of  literature,  applicable  to  what  a  man 
writes  just  as  much  as  to  what  a  man  paints. 

All  art  is  selective — inevitably  so.  Either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously an  artist  selects — first  his  subject;  then  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  subject  will  be  presented;  then  the  underlying 
theme  and  mood.  All  of  these  details  may  vary  according  to  the 
basis  of  selection.  And  even  if  the  artist  deliberately  attempts  to 
avoid  all  interpretation,  there  is  still  selection,  for  what  he  does 
must  pass  through  his  mind  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  canvas  or 
marble  or  stringed  instruments  or  printed  book — whatever  his 
medium  may  be.  The  intrusion  of  personality  is  inescapable. 

A  novelist  who  intentionally  throws  overboard  the  limitations 
of  design  runs  the  risk  of  saying  so  much  that  he  ends  by  saying 
nothing.  If  the  novel  is  patently  autobiographical,  he  runs  other 
risks  as  well.  Mr.  Thomas  Wolfe  does  not  succeed  in  avoiding  all 
possible  difficulties  in  his  latest  novel,  Of  Time  and  the  River. 
Eugene  Gant,  the  hero — better  known  as  Tom  Wolfe  himself — is 
not  such  a  universal  character  that  his  meanderings  and  maunder- 
ings  are  of  universal  significance.  He  is  distinctly  dull  at  times, 
and  in  a  way  that  many  readers  find  definitely  boring. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Thomas  Wolfe  cannot  write  with 
power  and  skill,  because  he  can;  but  he  has  not  yet  shown  himself 
to  be  a  great  novelist.  His  style  is  too  turbulent  and  uncontrolled. 
He  lacks  a  discriminating  sense  of  proportion.  His  book  needs  pat- 
tern, design,  self-discipline. 
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Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  acclaimed  far  and  wide  as  the  American 
novelist,  and  some  critics  have  said  he  is  the  only  contemporary 
writer  whose  qualities  are  of  enduring  value.  That  seems  to  go  too 
far,  even  for  the  most  ardent  admirer.  Would  not  Mr.  Wolfe's 
novels  be  improved  if  they  were  less  widely  sprawling?  It  would 
take  a  very  Titan  of  a  hero— an  arch  Ulysses— to  hold  together 
the  minutiae  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  wandering  narrative.  Eugene  Gant 
is  not  adequate  to  the  task. 

Everyone  would  be  spared  unnecessary  toil  and  trouble  if 
Mr.  Wolfe  would  learn  to  regard  his  own  writing  with  a  more 
impersonal  eye.  Of  Time  and  the  River  has  a  great  deal  in  it  that 
might  better  be  left  out— some  of  it  perhaps  good  writing,  some 
of  it  "fine"  writing  in  that  derogatory  sense  which  implies  over- 
effort,  over-selfconsciousness.  Mr.  Wolfe  should  be  a  more  severe 
critic  of  himself,  should  learn  that  "it  is  the  blue  pencil  that 
creates  the  purple  patch." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Man's  Hunger 

Special  Reference: 

Of  Time  and  the  River  (Books  One  Through  Four),  by  Thomas  Wolfe, 

2.  In  His  Youth 

Special  Reference: 

Of  Time  and  the  River  (Books  Five  through  Eight),  by  Thomas  Wolfe, 
(This  book  is  so  long  and  so  closely  written  that  it  will  be  best  to  divide 
its  discussion.  Both  discussions  may  be  prepared  with  the  following 
topics  in  mind.) 

a.  What  is  the  underlying  theme  ? 

b.  What  is  the  plot?    Is  there  suspense,  climax,  emotional  ebb  and 

flow? 

c.  Characterize  Eugene  Gant. 

d.  Is  Mr.  Wolfe  uniformly  successful  in  his  characterizations?  In 

this  connection  consider  whether  the  various  people  have  equal 
reality,  whether  the  Hudson  River  friends  seem  as  natural 
and  true  to  life  as  his  family  in  Altamont. 

e.  Read  aloud  passages  which  illustrate  Mr.  Wolfe's  style  at 

its  best  and  its  worst. 

f.  Comment:  "0/  Time  and  the  River  is  a  wonderful,  flashing, 
gleaming  riot  of  characters,  caricatures,  metaphors,  apostro- 
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phes,  declamations,  tropes,  dreams,  but  what  ideas  it  has  are 
confused  and  sparse." 

g.  Comment:  "There  is  too  much  of  everything  in  his  book,  and 

much  of  it  is  too  large.  If  he  has  written  a  masterpiece,  it 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  excessive;  hence  it  tends  to  the  gro- 
tesque." 

h.  Comment:  "Judged  as  a  soliloquy  on  life,  this  book  becomes  one 

of  the  most  eloquent,  most  thoughtfully  and  verbally  satisfying 
novels  of  our  time." 


Additional  Reference: 

Wolfe,  Thomas.  Look  Homeward,  Angel. 


CHAPTER  VII 


GENERATION  AFTER  GENERATION 

With  her  latest  novel,  Vein  of  Iron,  Ellen  Glasgow  retains  her 
position  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  current  American  fiction, 
but  she  has  not  yet  written  the  book  which  would  mark  the  crown- 
ing point  in  her  career.  I  am  not  one  of  those — and  there  are  such 
—who  complain  because  Miss  Glasgow  concerns  herself  with  the 
disappearing  heritage  of  southern  culture.  I  believe  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject,  and  one  which  Miss  Glasgow  handles  well,  with  a 
true  understanding  of  its  implications.  Nor  do  I  find  her  style 
lacking  in  interest.  It  is  true  that  she  has  certain  typical  charac- 
teristics of  phrase,  that  she  has  not  experimented  with  words  in 
the  modern  manner.  But  I  see  here  no  cause  for  criticism.  Why 
should  Miss  Glasgow  refrain  from  following  her  own  bent?  Surely 
no  one  would  wish  all  books  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  Joyce  or 
Hemingway  or  Faulkner. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  could  wish  Miss  Glasgow 
were  more  sure  of  herself — the  business  of  holding  her  story  to- 
gether in  one  closely  developed  whole.  Vein  of  Iron,  like  other  of 
Miss  Glasgow's  books,  breaks  sharply  in  two.  The  early  scenes 
are  firmly  written,  with  a  sure  touch  that  gives  them  unquestioned 
reality.  The  latter  portions  of  the  story  fall  into  conventional  scenes 
and  phrases,  without  individuality,  without  that  clear  ring  of  con- 
viction which  gives  a  sense  of  power  and  truth  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book. 

In  Roll  River  James  Boyd  has  attempted  something  difficult, 
and  has  not  entirely  succeeded.  The  first  part  of  the  novel,  "The 
Dark  Shore,"  has  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  story,  and  the 
second  part,  "Toward  Morning,"  which  is  also  complete  in  itself, 
has  points  of  contact  with  the  first,  contacts  both  real  and  arti- 
ficial. But  the  result  is  not  a  coherent  whole. 

Tom  Rand,  lying  close  to  death,  recalls  not  only  his  own  life 
but  the  whole  tragic  story  of  his  aunt,  Clara.  The  book  begins  with 
Tom  in  his  hospital  room,  and  it  ends  with  him  there.  The  inter- 
vening pages  place  a  heavy  burden  on  this  mechanical  device  with 
which  Mr.  Boyd  attempts  to  hold  his  story  together.  Too  many  of 
the  minor  characters  are  vaguely  drawn  and  indistinguishable  from 
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each  other — a  fault  which  sometimes  makes  the  first  part  of  the 
book  difficult  reading. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Roll  River  possesses  many  of  the  excellent 
qualities  which  characterized  Mr.  Boyd's  earlier  novels  and  make 
his  work  a  welcome  addition  to  our  shelves. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Ironside 

Special  Reference: 

Vein  of  Iron,  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 

a.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  book? 

b.  How  is  this  theme  brought  out  and  developed  by  the  events? 

c.  Are  the  people  in  the  book  types  or  individuals? 

d.  Characterize  Ada,  her  mother,  her  father,  her  grandmother. 

Read  passages  which  illustrate  these  characterizations. 

e.  Compare  the  literary  style  in  Vein  of  Iron  with  that  in  The 

Romantic  Comedians  or  The  Sheltered  Life. 

f.  Comment  on  humor  in  the  book. 

g.  Point  out  the  way  in  which  Miss  Glasgow  uses  the  characters 

and  events  to  advance  the  plot. 

Additional  References : 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  The  Romantic  Comedians;  The  Sheltered  Life. 

2.  MlDIAN 

Special  Reference: 

Roll  River,  by  James  Boyd. 

a.  Give  the  time  and  the  setting  of  the  book. 

b.  Summarize  the  story  of  Clara  Rand. 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  Thomas  Rand. 

d.  Do  some  of  the  scenes  seem  irrelevant?    Developed  out  of  all 

proportion  to  their  minor  significence  to  the  plot?  Embroid- 
ered for  the  sake  of  background? 

e.  Comment  on  the  use  of  the  framework  device  at  the  beginning 

and  end  of  the  book. 

f.  Are  the  minor  characters  clearly  individualized? 

g.  Point  out  the  significance  of  Clara's  story  in  the  life  of  Thomas 

Rand. 

h.  Comment  on  the  different  attitudes  toward  business  and  life  as 

illustrated  by  the  different  men  in  the  Rand  family. 

i.  What  are  the  virtues  and  the  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Boyd's  style? 


Additional  References: 

Boyd,  James.  Drums;  Long  Hunt;  Marching  On. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


RURAL  AMERICA 

Literature  as  well  as  life  sometimes  richly  rewards  the  adven- 
turer into  little-traveled  by-paths,  especially  in  these  days  when 
the  popularity  of  a  book  may  depend  on  whether  its  publisher  can 
afford  a  large  amount  of  money  for  publicity  purposes  or  whether 
its  author  knows  the  right  people  in  New  Haven  or  Boston  or  New 
York. 

Backwoods  America  and  Cabins  in  the  Laurel  make  it  possible 
for  the  reader  with  imagination  to  penetrate  some  of  the  more 
remote  regions  of  the  Ozark  hills  and  the  mountains  in  western 
North  Carolina.  People  live  close  to  the  soil  in  those  rocky  clearings 
where  time  is  plentiful  and  human  wants  are  simple.  Money  wealth 
counts  for  little  when  satisfaction  and  happiness  may  be  found  in 
a  snug  cabin  closely  chinked  against  winter  winds ;  a  patch  of  cab- 
bage in  the  yard  and  a  mess  of  greens  boiling  in  the  pot;  a  hog  or 
two  fattening  for  winter  meat;  moonshine  and  chewing  tobacco  for 
the  men;  snuff  for  the  women  and  children;  a  new  skillet  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one  that  has  a  hole  in  it;  new  overalls  when 
faded  blue  denim  finally  yields  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  a  fresh  pink 
calico  dress  in  the  spring  for  a  woman  to  wear  to  meeting;  a  clear 
frosty  morning  for  grinding  cane;  wood  cut  and  split  for  open 
fires;  a  hound  or  two  sleeping  on  the  front  porch;  the  family  wash 
boiling  in  open  kettles  by  the  side  of  the  branch. 

As  for  pleasures,  there  are  diversions  which  are  hearty,  if  not 
sophisticated — a  trip  to  the  mill  to  have  the  corn  ground  or  to  the 
nearest  store  for  the  few  staples  not  grown  on  the  place;  buryings, 
church  meetings,  "decoration"  once  a  year,  singing  conventions,  a 
near-by  fair,  fox-hunting  for  the  men-folks,  string  bands  and 
fiddlers'  conventions. 

Out  of  such  simple  doings  come  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  these 
people's  lives.  For  them  mere  living  has  not  lost  its  color  and  zest. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  OzARKADIA 

Special  Reference: 

Backwoods  America,  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson. 

a.  Read  aloud  examples  of  rural  humor. 

b.  Discuss  the  folk  beliefs  recorded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  add  any 

that  are  common  in  your  locality. 

c.  Characterize  the  types  pictured  in  the  book,  such  as  the  country 

storekeeper  and  the  country  doctor. 

d.  Discuss  the  language  of  the  backwoods. 

e.  Describe  rural  sports  and  pastimes. 

f.  What  is  the  rural  attitude  toward  religion? 

g.  Comment  on  the  illustrations. 

2.   Toe  River  Valley 

Special  Reference : 

Cabins  in  the  Laurel,  by  Muriel  Earley  Sheppard. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  early  explorations  and  settlements,  the 

search  for  gold,  war  days,  the  mining  activities  of  the  present. 

b.  Summarize  the  general  characteristics  of  the  hill  folk. 

c.  Describe  their  occupations  and  way  of  life. 

d.  Tell  the  story  of  the  weavers. 

e.  Read  aloud  several  of  the  stories  in  the  book. 

f.  Describe    the   Mayland   Fair,   Memorials   and   choir  contests, 

church  meetings,  fox  hunts,  etc. 

g.  Comment  on  Mrs.  Sheppard's  style  and  use  of  dialect. 

h.  Comment  on  the  illustrations  and  show  them  to  your  group. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Hogue,  Wayman.  Back  Yonder. 

Randolph,  Vance.  From  an  Ozark  Holler:  Stories  of  Ozark  Mountain 
Folk. 

Williamson,  Thames.  The  Woods  Colt. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SEAFARING  FOLK 

Ever  since  that  day  in  1748  when  Tobias  Smollett's  Roderick 
Random  introduced  to  the  reading  public  a  hero  who  had  sailed  the 
ocean  deep,  the  sea  has  been  a  recurring  locale  for  various  types 
of  fiction.  Roderick  Random  and  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine 
Pickle  were  both  widely  popular,  "revealing  the  seaman  to  such 
purpose  that,  as  Scott  says,  every  one  who  has  written  about  the 
navy  since  seems  to  have  copied  more  from  Smollett  than  from 
nature." 

Frederick  Marryat  was  an  English  sailor  and  novelist  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  who  combined  his  two  major  interests  in 
life.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  about  the  sea,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  Peter  Simple  and  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  "The 
freshness  of  the  new  field  which  was  opened  up  to  the  imagination 
— so  full  of  vivid  lights  and  shadow,  light-hearted  fun,  grinding 
hardship,  stirring  adventure,  heroic  action,  warm  friendships,  bitter 
hatreds — was  in  exhilarating  contrast  to  the  world  of  the  historical 
romancer  and  the  fashionable  novelist." 

Herman  Melville  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  18  for 
a  long  whaling  cruise,  deserted  ship  because  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
captain,  was  captured  by  cannibals,  and  finally  rescued  by  the 
crew  of  an  Australian  vessel.  Among  other  things  he  wrote  what 
some  critics  have  called  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  English  language,  Moby  Dick.  Melville's  story  is 
full  of  the  psychological  impact  of  the  sea  on  the  whaler,  Captain 
Ahab;  it  is  a  tale  that  is  carried  on  the  tides  of  tragic  foreboding 
to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

J oseph  Conrad  served  on  ships  and  read  the  novels  of  Frederick 
Marryat.  The  ocean  surges  through  many  of  his  books — especially 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Youth,  and  Typhoon,  which  "brought 
out  hitherto  unexploited  aspects  of  life  at  sea  and  gave  ocean  storms 
and  the  trials  and  endurance  of  the  mariner  an  epic  grandeur." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  astonished  these  novelists  would  have 
been  by  the  recent  books  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
bit  unusual  for  a  woman  to  write  about  seafaring  life.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  rather  domesticated  life — the  proprieties  and  niceties 
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of  land  translated  to  the  decks  of  a  ship.  Curtains  at  the  cabin 
windows,  refinements  at  the  dinner  table.  Mary  Ellen  Chase's 
subject  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  sea,  but  her  approach  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  family,  of  commercial  trading,  as  well  as  of 
romance,  adventure,  and  thrilling  hardships. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  Home  on  the  Rolling  Deep 

Special  Reference: 

Mary  Peters,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

a.  Summarize  this  vivid  and  circumstantial  account  of  life  on 

clipper  ships. 

b.  Comment  on  the  feeling  of  reality  that  makes  the  book  seem 

more  of  a  biography  than  a  novel. 

c.  Present  the  conflict  between  the  sea  and  the  land  as  represented 

by  the  interests  of  Mary  Peters  and  her  brother  John. 

d.  Characterize  Mary  Peters,  whose  philosophy  makes  it  possible 

for  her  to  meet  whatever  life  brought  her.  "She  was  forever  a 
spectator  of  it  rather  than  a  sharer  in  it,  knowing  better  that 
it  had  no  power  to  make  the  least  inroad  upon  the  other  and 
larger  life  she  knew."  (p.  360) 

e.  What  are  the  qualities  which  characterize  the  author's  literary 

style? 

f.  Comment:  "The  reader  is  only  too  likely  to  feel  that  the  author 

has  ridden  certain  hobbies  a  bit  too  hard;  that  she  has  been 
so  intent  on  subsurface  forces  that  she  has  not  given  due 
prominence  to  the  purely  episodic  and  dramatic." 

2.   The  Crocketts  of  Saturday  Cove 

Special  Reference: 

Silas  Crockett,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

a.  Recount  this  story  of  four  generations  of  a  Maine  seafaring 

family,  the  Crocketts. 

b.  Comment  on  the  author's  statement  in  the  preface:  "Because  of 

the  nature  of  my  subject  I  have  purposely  placed  more  empha- 
sis upon  setting  and  character  than  upon  plot  and  incident." 
What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  book  as  a  novel? 

c.  Discuss  the  humor  in  the  book. 

d.  Characterize  the  men  in  the  Crockett  family  and  their  wives. 

e.  Are  the  events  in  the  book  designed  to  advance  the  plot  or  to 

bring  out  various  qualities  in  the  characters? 

Additional  Reference: 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.  Galliortfs  Reach. 


CHAPTER  X 


FRANZ  WERFEL 

Limitations  of  language  make  it  impossible  for  many  of  us  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  present  state  of  literature  in  Europe.  Our 
college  courses  in  French  or  German  or  Spanish  were  probably 
not  numerous,  and  when  we  finished  with  them  we  were  scarcely 
equipped  to  meet  the  limited  exigencies  of  a  six  weeks'  conducted 
tour  of  the  continent.  We  have  a  smattering  of  tongues  that  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  understand  the  simple  phrases  that  English 
writers  occasionally  scatter  through  their  books  just  to  give  us, 
perhaps,  a  superior  and  cosmopolitan  feeling.  But  to  sit  down  and 
read  for  pleasure  a  novel  written  in  a  foreign  language — that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

Consequently  we  are  most  of  us  dependent  on  translations  for 
the  foreign  books  that  we  read.  The  style  and  the  skill  of  any 
author  is  bound  to  be  handicapped  by  this  necessity  for  an  inter- 
preter, another  person  to  whom  he  must  entrust  the  words  and 
phrases  which  he  has  built  into  a  book. 

Franz  Werfel  is  one  author  whose  novels  have  been  translated 
into  English.  It  is  a  commentary  on  his  powers  as  a  writer  and 
on  the  skill  of  the  translator  that  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh 
has  been  accorded  an  important  position  among  the  great  novels 
of  this  generation. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.   For  the  Defense 

Special  Reference : 

The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  by  Franz  Werfel. 

a.  Describe  the  actual  incident  on  which  this  book  is  based. 

b.  Tell  the  story  of  the  novel,  reading  from  portions  of  the  book. 

c.  In  what  way  are  the  characters  individualized? 

d.  How  is  this  large  and  general  crisis  made  dramatic  and  personal 

to  the  reader? 

e.  Discuss  the  literary  style. 

f.  Comment:  "So  full  of  suspense  and  excitement,  so  majestic  in  its 

presentation  of  the  tragedy  of  a  whole  people,  so  intense  in  its 
drama  of  individuals  ...  one  cannot  fail  to  find  it  remarkable." 
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2.   Don  Domenico 

Special  Reference: 

The  Pascarella  Family,  by  Franz  Werfel. 

a.  Read  aloud  from  the  novel  as  you  tell  the  story. 

b.  Comment  on  the  humor. 

c.  Characterize  Don  Domenico  and  his  children. 

d.  Describe  the  unusual  combination  in  this  book  of  reality  and 

fantasy,  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

e.  How  would  you  summarize  the  theme  of  the  book? 

f.  Does  Mr.  Werfel  seem  concerned  with  incident  or  character? 


Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Werfel,  Franz.  Goat  Song;  The  Man  Who  Conquered  Death;  The  Pure 
in  Heart. 


CHAPTER  XI 


MASTERS  OF  THEIR  FATE 

Women  novelists  are  conspicuous  today  in  any  shelfful  of  recent 
fiction,  and  many  of  them  rank  high  as  literary  artists.  Women  do 
not  seem  tempted  to  experimental  and  modern  forms  when  they 
write  novels;  they  cleave  rather  to  the  conventional  approach  and 
mode  of  handling,  dependent  for  interest  on  their  own  individual 
styles  and  points  of  view. 

The  writing  of  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  has  several  special 
characteristics,  chief  among  which  is  "that  remarkable  union  of 
poetry  and  realism  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  contemporary  writers."  Her  pages  are  full  of  philosophic  over- 
tones, sometimes  so  elusive  and  intangible  that  the  implications  are 
only  gradually  apparent. 

In  He  Sent  Forth  A  Raven,  Miss  Roberts'  recent  novel,  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  possibilities 
for  universal  betterment  of  society.  "This  book,  like  her  others,  is 
symphonic  in  its  structure.  Like  them,  it  rises  toward  the  end  to 
a  high  emotional  pitch  and  then  ebbs  away  to  her  customary  closing 
chords  of  conflict  resolved  into  peace  and  hope." 

Willa  Cather's  new  novel,  Lucy  Gayheart,  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  any  admirer  of  her  early  books.  It  is  a  tenuous  story,  without 
the  power  of  feeling  that  characterized  so  strongly  most  of  Miss 
Cather's  other  novels. 

An  account  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  young  girl,  the 
plot  of  Lucy  Gayheart  is  developed  along  the  impersonal  lines 
of  ungarnished  romantic  fiction.  We  are  told  that  Lucy  felt  one 
thing  or  another  and  that  she  thought  thus  and  so;  but  we  do  not 
feel  and  think  with  her.  The  book  is  written  on  the  surface,  so 
that  we  remain  always  at  a  distance,  watching  Lucy  go  through  her 
tragedy  as  if  we  were  watching  an  incompetent  actress  rehearsing 
in  a  badly  written  play.  We  are  untouched,  unmoved.  We  are 
entirely  outside  of  the  book,  and  we  never  identify  ourselves  with 
the  struggles  or  feelings  of  the  characters.  Only  at  the  end  is  this 
not  true,  in  the  case  of  Harry  Gordon. 
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We  read  the  book  because  it  is  by  Willa  Cather^  and  we  recog- 
nize her  as  a  skilled  writer  and  a  novelist  of  distinction.  But  Lucy 
Gayheart  does  not  reveal  the  author  of  0  Pioneers!  at  her  best. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Story  of  Stoner  Drake 

Special  Reference: 

He  Sent  Forth  a  Raven,  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  Stoner  Drake. 

b.  In  what  way  are  the  characters  in  the  book  individualized? 

c.  Discuss  the  advancement  of  the  plot,  the  theme,  the  episodes. 

d.  Describe  the  conflict  of  personalities. 

e.  Point  out  the  poetic  qualities  of  Miss  Roberts'  style. 

f.  Compare  this  book  with  others  by  Miss  Roberts — perhaps  with 
My  Heart  and  My  Flesh. 

Additional  References : 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow;  My  Heart  and  My 
Flesh;  The  Time  of  Man. 

2.  In  Haverford  on  the  Platte 

Special  Reference: 

Lucy  Gayheart,  by  Willa  Cather. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  book. 

b.  Is  the  development  of  the  plot  adequate  for  situations  which  are 

somewhat  hackneyed? 

c.  How  could  the  handling  of  the  story  be  changed  to  increase  the 

appeal  of  the  book? 

d.  Miss  Cather  may  have  meant  this  to  be  a  delicate,  impersonal, 

unemotional  account  of  a  girl's  tragedy.  Discuss  it  from  this 
point  of  view. 

e.  Comment  on  the  characterization  in  the  book. 

f.  Do  you  think  the  style  here  is  best  suited  to  the  method  in 

which  the  story  is  told? 

g.  Compare  Lucy  Gayheart  with  any  of  Miss  Cather's  other  novels; 

perhaps  A  Lost  Lady  would  be  the  best  one  to  use. 

A  dditional  References  : 

Cather,  Willa.  A  Lost  Lady;  The  Song  of  the  Lark. 


CHAPTER  XII 


NEWS 

The  world  has  plenty  of  news  these  days — with  morning  and 
evening  papers,  weekly  news  magazines,  and  the  radio  at  our 
elbows  to  interrupt  a  symphony  or  a  jazz  orchestra  with  the  latest 
"flash"  from  across  the  continent  or  across  the  ocean. 

All  this  is  very  different  from  the  way  man  learned  what  was 
happening  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
How  many  different  methods  of  communication  have  been  used! 
Word  of  mouth,  always;  signal  fires  and  signal  drums,  which  still 
carry  messages  to  the  remote  fastnesses  in  a  country  like  Ethiopia; 
the  written  word,  conveyed  by  hand  of  personal  messengers.  Boats 
and  horses  have  played  their  parts;  printing  broadened  the  possi- 
bilities of  news,  for  without  the  presses  news  would  be  highly 
individualized  and  limited.  Then  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
radio — all  shrinking  the  spaces  of  the  world  and  making  the  mobs 
in  Berlin  or  the  soldiers  in  Tokyo  seem  to  jostle  our  very  elbows. 

News  today  is  breathless,  impatient,  hurried.  The  reader  de- 
mands excitement,  thrills,  grim  details.  Human  interest  is  the 
password — tragedy  and  romance  share  honors  in  the  headlines, 
with  real  people  for  the  actors  and  not  always  a  happy  ending  at 
the  final  curtain. 

And  there  is  drama  in  the  news,  not  always  a  drama  that  is 
explicit,  but  behind  the  briefest  notice  of  a  simple  event  may  lie  the 
whole  story  of  someone's  life. 

In  City  Editor  Stanley  Walker  records  the  background  behind 
our  daily  newspapers.  "Persons  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
newspaper  office,"  writes  Mr.  Walker,  "often  ask  questions,  won- 
dering whether  a  paper  is  produced  by  machinery  or  by  some  sort 
of  black  magic.  Young  men  and  women,  puzzling  over  their 
futures,  seek  to  learn  whether  newspaper  work  is  worth  doing. 
What  I  have  attempted  here  is  an  answer  to  some  of  these  questions 
— an  informal  survey  of  present-day  journalism  in  America,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  on  the  city  desk  of  a  metropolitan  paper." 

Outward  Bound  From  Liverpool  contains  a  statement  that  the 
story  reflects  on  no  steamship  line  or  maritime  company,  that  the 
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"characters  and  the  names  of  all  vessels  are  purely  fictitious." 
Even  so,  the  situation  is  familiar  to  everyone  today.  Mr.  Peisson 
seems  to  have  written  a  graphic  presentation  of  one  of  the  events 
which  rocked  the  world  for  a  moment  back  in  1914. 
Who  knows  what  story  lies  behind  the  news? 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.   Behind  the  Headlines 

Special  Reference: 

City  Editor,  by  Stanley  Walker. 

a.  Describe  the  fashions  in  news. 

b.  Discuss  the  chapters  on  ethics,  libel,  and  the  free  press. 

c.  What  are  some  of  the  "Don'ts"  for  newspapers? 

d.  Discuss  the  work  of  the  photographer,  the  sports  writer. 

e.  What  has  the  radio  meant  to  the  newspaper? 

f.  Describe  the  work  of  the  city  editor. 

g.  Read  from  the  accounts  of  leading  New  York  newspaper  men. 

Additional  Reference : 

Irwin,  Will.  Propaganda  and  the  News. 

2.   Down  to  the  Sea 

Special  Reference: 

Outward  Bound  from  Liverpool,  by  Edouard  Peisson. 

a.  Tell  the  story,  reading  aloud  frequently  from  the  book. 

b.  Discuss  this  novel  as  an  interesting  use  of  a  news  item  for  the 

probable  source  of  the  story. 

c.  In  what  way  does  the  author  secure  individual  characterization 

within  a  brief  scope? 

d.  Is  the  emphasis  here  on  theme  or  plot  or  characters? 

e.  What  special  characteristics  do  you  notice  about  the  author's 

style  that  add  to  the  tensity  and  speed  of  the  story — the 
length  of  sentences,  the  amount  of  descriptive  matter,  etc. 

f.  The  suspense  does  not  seem  lessened  by  the  fact  that  from  the 

first  the  reader  thinks  he  knows  the  plot.  How  do  you  account 
for  this? 

Additional  Reference: 

Cozzens,  J.  G.  S.  S.  San  Pedro. 
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The  books  in  the  following  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Barber,  F.  A. 

The  Horror  of  It.  1932.  (4) 

Brewer 

$1.50 

Boyd,  James 

Drums.  1925  (7) 

Scribner 

2.50 

Grosset 

1.00 

Boyd,  James 

Long  Hunt.  1930.  (7) 

Scribner 

2.50 

Grosset 

1.00 

Boyd,  James 

Marching  On.     1927.  (7) 

Scribner 

2.50 

Grosset 

1.00 

Burke,  Fielding 

Call  Home  the  Heart.  1932.  (2) 

Longmans 

2.50 

Carroll,  Gladys  H.As  the  Earth  Turns.  1933.  (3) 

Macmillan 

2.50 

Cather,  Willa 

A  Lost  Lady.  1923.  (11) 

Knopf 

1.75 

Grosset 

.75 

Cather,  Willa 

The  Song  of  the  Lark.  1915.  (11) 

Houghton 

2.50 

Chase,  Mary  E. 

A  Goodly  Heritage.    1932.  (9) 

Holt 

3.00 

Cozzens,  J.  G. 

8.  8.  San  Pedro.  1931.  (12) 

Harcourt 

1.50 

Dulles,  A.  W.  & 

Can  We  Be  Neutral?  1936.  (4) 

Harper 

1.50 

Armstrong,  H.  F. 

Glasgow,  Ellen 

Romantic  Comedians.  1933.  (7) 

Doubleday 

2.50 

Burt 

.75 

Glasgow,  Ellen 

The  Sheltered  Life.  1932.  (7) 

Doubleday 

2.50 

Hilton,  James 

Doubleday 

1.00 

And  Now  Good-bye.  (1) 

Grosset 

.75 

Hilton,  James 

Rage  in  Heaven.  1932.  (1) 

King 

2.00 

Hilton,  James 

Was  It  Murder?  1935.  (1) 

Harper 

2.00 

Hogue,  Wayman 

Back  Yonder.  1932.  (8) 

Minton 

3.00 

Irwin,  Will 

Propaganda  and  the  News.  1936. 

McGraw 

3.75 

(12) 

Lumpkin,  Grace 

To  Make  My  Bread.  1932.  (2) 

Macaulay 

2.00 

Meier-Graefe,  J. 

Vincent  V am  Gogh.  2v.  1932.  (5) 

Medici  Soc. 

17.50 

Randolph,  Vance 

From  an  Ozark  Holler.  1933.  (8) 

Vanguard 

2.00 

Roberts,  E.  M. 

The  Great  Meadow.  1930.  (11) 

Viking 

2.50 

Grosset 

1.00 

Roberts,  E.  M. 

My  Heart  and  My  Flesh.  1927.  (11)  Viking 

2.50 

Roberts,  E.  M. 

Grosset 

1.00 

The  Time  of  Man.  1926.  (2,  11) 

Viking 

2.50 

Seymour,  Charles 

Macmillan 

.95 

American  Neutrality.  1935.  (4) 

Yale 

2.00 

Stallings,  L. 

The  First  World  War.  1933.  (4) 

Simon 

3.50 

Stong,  Phil 

Stranger's  Return.  1933.  (3) 

Harcourt 

2.00 

Tomlinson,  H.  M. 

Gallion's  Reach.  1927.  (9) 

Harper 

2.50 

Werfel,  Franz 

Goat  Song.  1926.  (10) 

Doubleday 

1.00 
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Werfel,  Franz       The  Man  Who  Conquered  Death       Simon  1.50 
1927.  (10) 

Werfel,  Franz       The  Pure  in  Heart.  1931.  (10)  Simon  3.00 

Williamson,  T.       The  Woods  Colt.  1933.  (8)  Harcourt  2.00 

Wolfe,  Thomas      Look  Homeward,  Angel.  1929.  (6)     Scribner  2.50 

Modern  Lib.  1.00 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  A  Master  of  Romance 

Date  

1.  In  the  Valley  of  Blue  Moon:  Lost  Horizon,  by  James  Hilton 

2.  Great  Adventure:  Without  Armor,  by  James  Hilton 

3.  Farewell:  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips,  by  James  Hilton 


Second  Meeting:  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man 

Date  

1.  Happy  Land:  This  Body  the  Earth,  by  Paul  Green 

2.  Far,  Far  Away:  A  Sign  for  Cain,  by  Grace  Lumpkin 


Third  Meeting:  And  the  Fullness  Thereof 

Date  

1.  The  Bragdons:  A  Few  Foolish  Ones,  by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll 

2.  The  Haldmarnes:  Now  in  November,  by  Josephine  Johnson 

Fourth  Meeting:  Marching 

Date  

1.  As  to  War:  Road  to  War,  by  Walter  Millis 

2.  But  to  the  Grave:  Paths  of  Glory,  by  Humphrey  Cobb 

Fifth  Meeting:  Pen  and  Paint  Brush 

Date  

1.  A  Certain  Man:  A  Man  Called  Cervantes,  by  Bruno  Frank 

2.  Vincent  Van  Gogh:  Lust  for  Life,  by  Irving  Stone 


Sixth  Meeting:  This  Side  Olympus 

Date  

1.  A  Man's  Hunger:  Of  Time  and  the  River,  by  Thomas  Wolfe 

2.  In  His  Youth:  Of  Time  and  the  River,  by  Thomas  Wolfe 


Seventh  Meeting:  Generation  After  Generation 

Date  

1.  Ironside:  Vein  of  Iron,  by  Ellen  Glasgow 

2.  Midian:  Roll  River,  by  James  Boyd 


Eighth  Meeting:  Rural  America 

Date  

1.  Ozarkadia:  Backwoods  America,  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson 

2.  Toe  River  Valley:  Cabins  in  the  Laurel, 

by  Muriel  Ear  ley  Sheppard 
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Ninth  Meeting:  Seafaring  Folk 

Date  

1.  A  Home  on  the  Rolling  Deep:  Mary  Peters, 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase 

2.  The  Crocketts  of  Saturday  Cove:  Silas  Crockett, 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase 

Tenth  Meeting:  Franz  Werfel 

Date  

1.  For  the  Defense:  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh 

2.  Don  Domenico:  The  Pascarella  Family 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Masters  of  Their  Fate 

Date  

1.  The  Story  of  Stoner  Drake:  He  Sent  Forth  a  Raven, 

by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

2.  In  Haverford  on  the  Platte:  Lucy  Gayheart,  by  Willa  Cather 

Twelfth  Meeting:  News 

Date  

1.  Behind  the  Headlines:  City  Editor,  by  Stanley  Walker 

2.  Down  to  the  Sea:  Outward  Bound  from  Liverpool, 

by  Edouard  Peisson 

Name  of  Club  Registration  No  


Name  and  Address  of  Chairman  of  Program  Committee. 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 


Vol.  Ill,  No.  14.  How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid 
Matherly.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  12.  Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children. 
Ethel  T.  Rockwell.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  9.  Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to 
Property,  Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith. 
Price  25c. 

Vol.     VII,  No.  11.    The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 

Vol.     VII,  No.  13.   High  School  Library  Standards.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  5.  The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Ran- 
kin. Price  25c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1928.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  7.  Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages. 
Samuel  Selden.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  8.  Studies  in  Taxation.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.  1927-1928. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  4.  The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.  Debate  Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  5.  Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1928-1929.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  8.  Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  H.  Koch  and 
Nettina  Strobach.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  X,  No.  2.  Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  North  Carolina  Club  Year- 
book. 1929-1930.  Price  75C 

Vol.        X,  No.    4.   Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1929.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  X,  No.  5.  Independence  for  the  Philippines.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c 

Vol.        X,  No.    9.   Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1930.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XI,  No.  3.  Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.  Debate  Handbook.  Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  XI,  No.  6.  A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third 
Year.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  XI,  No.  7.  Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1931.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XII,  No.    4.    Taxation  in  North  Carolina.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  XII,  No.  5.  The  Sales  Tax.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  3.  Radio  Control  and  Operation.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 
E,  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  3.  Academic  Contests  for  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  Announce- 
ments for  the  year  1934-35.  Free. 

Vol.    XIV,  No.    6.    Correspondence  Instruction.  1935-1936.  Free. 

Vol.     XV,  No.    1.   Play  Producing  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  H. 

Koch  and  staff  members  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.  XV,  No.  2.  Socialization  of  Medicine.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 
Chapel,  Hill,  N.  C. 
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ART,  MUSIC.  SCIENCE,  TRAVEL 

(American  Artists  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note   M  deB  Gr 

Art  History.  M.  deB.  Graven.  1080, 

Modem  French  AH.  Russell  Potter.  1027. 

dreat  Oontoo$er$,  v.  j.  Wearer.  tots. 

Everyday  Science.  C.  E.  Preston,  ions 

Books  of  Travel.  U.  T.  Holmes.  1D31. 
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